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Congress Considers 


New Relief Measure 


House Bill Places Restrictions 
on the Administration of 
Federal Aid 


SENATE BATTLE LAUNCHED 


Opponents Make Strenuous Efforts to 
Ease Certain Provisions Before 
Bill Becomes Law 


Ever since the Roosevelt administra- 
tion introduced a system of federal relief 
for the unemployed in 1933, Congress has 
played little part in the work of drawing 
up detailed relief policies and programs. 
An overwhelmingly Democratic House and 
Senate have been content to place their 
stamp of approval on broad policies, leav- 
ing the fine points of administration to 
the President and his executive assistants. 
Thus the various agencies which have at 
one time or another been established to 
handle the relief problem—CWA, FERA, 
WPA—have been the handiwork of the 
administration. 

But the present Congress has approached 
the relief question in a different temper. 
The many criticisms which have been made 
of relief, along with persistent demands 
for economy, have caused members of 
both House and Senate to pay closer at- 
tention to details of administration than 
they have seen fit to do before. The 
result is apparently going to be a tighten- 
ing up of the whole federal relief machin- 
ery. 





House Bill 

The House set the pace when, by a vote 
of 373 to 21, it passed a bill providing 
funds for relief during the fiscal year which 
begins July 1. While appropriating the 
full amount of $1,447,000,000 which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt requested for the WPA, 
the House placed a number of restrictions 
on federal relief administration. Unless 
the Senate makes major and unexpected 
alterations in the House bill, and unless 
there is a presidential veto, relief methods 
will undergo severe modification during the 
next 12 months. 

The House left the basic pattern of re- 
lief unchanged. It turned a deaf ear to 
proposals that the administration of all 
relief be turned over to the states, and 
that the federal government confine its 
activities to the giving of necessary finan- 
cial help. There is no sign that Congress 
is prepared to depart from the Roosevelt 
principle that the federal government 
should give work relief to the able-bodied 
needy unemployed, and that the states and 
localities should look after the unemploy- 
ables. This is the policy underlying the 
WPA and it will be continued. Supplemen- 
tary assistance under the Social Security 
Act, Civilian Conservation Corps, National 
Youth Administration, and Farm Security 
Administration, will likewise remain the 
same although the House reduced the Na- 
tional Youth Administration budget by 
$25,000,000. 

But while fundamental principles of the 
present relief system were left untouched, 
important modifications were made in de- 
tails of administration—modifications 
which on one side are hailed as a long- 
delayed step in the right direction, and 
on the other as the sabotaging of federal 
relief policies. 

Probably the most important change is 
the one which alters the system of paying 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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This Shrinking World 
By WALTER E. Myer 

There is nothing new about the concept of a shrinking world. Everyone knows of 
the tremendous changes which have been and are being wrought in communication and 
transportation. All this is part of our everyday thinking. We understand, too, that as 
inventors annihilate distance and bring communities and nations more closely together 
and make them more dependent upon each other, the political, social, and economic effects 
will be very great. Familiar as all this is, however, the meaning of the revolution which is 
going on before our eyes is made clearer and more striking by figures and charts which 
appear in a recent publication of the Council on Foreign Relations—‘World Economy 
in Transition,” by Eugene Staley. 

One of these charts shows how much time was required to go from Boston to 
certain specified cities by the best available means of travel at the time Washington 
was president. Another table shows the travel time-distance from Boston to those same 
places today. Here are some of the facts brought out by the comparison: Bermuda, 
Mexico City, or San Francisco are, for practical purposes, as close to Boston today as 
Providence or Worcester were 150 years ago; Panama or Honolulu are as near as Portland, 
Maine, or Hartford were then; Pernambuco or Wake Island may be reached as quickly as 
New York City or Albany could in the early days of the Republic. London or Paris 
are as near as Philadelphia was; Manila as near as Lake Champlain; Hong Kong as 
Baltimore; Cape Horn as Richmond; Mandalay or Zanzibar are practically as near 
Boston as Raleigh or Pittsburgh were in Washington’s day. There is no city in the 
world which cannot be reached more quickly today than Charleston or Cincinnati could 
in the 1790’s. Changes in communication are even more marked. In Washington’s 
time it took as long to communicate with a distant place or person as it did to travel. 
Today when Hitler makes a speech a Kansas farmer, listening on the radio, can hear 
the words before the sound reaches the members of the audience in the rear seats of the 
hall in which Hitler speaks. 

When account is taken of the fact that, as we travel, communicate, and ship goods 
quickly, we become economically dependent upon outlying areas, we realize how revo- 
lutionary recent changes have been. The New Englander is affected as deeply today by 
Asiatic wars as he would have been early in our history by insurrections or civil war in 
New York or Virginia. Not only that, but a citizen anywhere is affected by the state 
of business in distant lands or by industrial developments anywhere in the nation— 
developments about which he knows nothing unless he is very well informed. No longer 
can one look after his own business without studying and working with far-flung economic 
and political forces. If ever there was a time when inattention to the larger affairs of 


the public life was excusable, that time has long since passed. 








Japanese Blockade 
Causes New Crisis 


Dispute in Tientsin Places the 
British in a Very Dif- 
ficult Position 


LARGER ISSUES INVOLVED 


Britain Seeks Compromise Hoping to 
Avoid Showdown at the 
Present Time 


International tension, which has been 
mounting steadily in the Far East during 
the past two months, has been given con- 
siderable impetus by the blockade which 
the Japanese army has thrown around the 
British and French concessions in Tientsin, 
North China. The action was taken in re- 
taliation for the refusal of British officials 
to hand over four Chinese wanted by the 
Japanese for alleged terrorism. At first it 
seemed as though the matter would be 
merely another incident. But as more than 
a week has passed and the blockade has 
been drawn tighter, foodstocks have dwin- 
dled within the concessions, and the affair 
tends to assume the proportions of a first- 
class crisis. As British concession officials 
anxiously await cabled instructions from 
London, observers the world over are spec- 
ulating as to whether a Japanese-British 
showdown is imminent. 

The immediate dispute at first concerned 
only the four Chinese. But Japanese de- 
mands have since gone far beyond that, 
and now involve the entire question of 
special foreign areas in China. Thus the 
dispute in Tientsin is important, for the 
manner in which it is settled may do much 
to determine the future not only of the 
British in Tientsin, but of British, French, 
and Americans all over China. 

Foreign Areas 

There are two kinds of foreign areas in 
China today. First of all there are con- 
cessions similar to that in Tientsin where 
people of one nationality live and govern 
themselves in a little ‘‘island.” British 
banks and export houses are located in the 
British concession, while French banks and 
commercial houses are centered in the 
adjacent French concession. Since the 
United States holds no concessions in 
China, Americans also live in the British 
and French concessions, although they have 
no voice in the government. In the com- 
bined British and French concessions in 
Tientsin there are about 5,000 Europeans 
and Americans (but Americans number 
only 200), and perhaps 100,000 Chinese. 

In addition to the British and French 
concessions in Tientsin there are conces- 
sions belonging to Italians and Japanese. 
In the city of Hankow there is a French 
and a Japanese concession; in Canton har- 
bor there are British and French conces- 
sions. In Shanghai there is only one for- 
eign concession, that belonging to France. 
The concession areas in China are usually 
better built and managed, cleaner and more 
spacious than native Chinese areas. 

The second type of foreign area in China 
today is the international settlement. There 
are only two, in Shanghai and on Kulangsu 
Island in the harbor of Amoy. In these 
areas foreigners of different nationalities 
combine with the Chinese to rule through 
a municipal council—in which the for- 
eigners dominate. With its own police 
force, post office, customs officers, and 
municipal administration, the international 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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Nations Rival Each Other In 


Claims to Antarctic Territory 


LTHOUGH there is nothing new in 
international disputes over the own- 
ership of bits of territory here and there 
in the world, a novel note was introduced 
recently when Norway and Germany en- 
tered into an acrimonious debate over their 
respective claims to the same slice of deso- 
late, icy plateau in remote Antarctica. In- 
terest in the matter has increased since a 
bill was subsequently introduced in Con- 
gress calling for an appropriation of $340,- 
000 to outfit an expedition to press United 
States claims in the south polar regions. 
As the controversy has grown, it has fo- 
cused attention upon the fact that con- 
flicting claims to ownership of Antarctic 
regions have been made in the name of 
seven countries—the United States, Ger- 
many, Norway, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and Sweden. 





Seen from high above the earth, the 
Antarctic regions resemble those of the 
Arctic in that they consist of seemingly 
nothing but a waste of ice and snow. But 
a few barren mountain peaks showing here 
and there give a clue to a substantial dif- 
ference. The north polar regions consist 
of a roughly circular body of water nearly 
surrounded by a circle of three continents 
—Asia, Europe, and North America. The 
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south polar regions, on the other hand, 
consist of a somewhat circular shelf of 
mountainous and wind-swept land which is 
entirely surrounded by three oceans—the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian. While the 
Arctic regions lie very close to European 
and American civilization, and therefore 
have long since been explored and divided 
among the northern states, Antarctica is 
the most remote region in the world. Be- 
tween it and the nearest continental point, 
Cape Horn, lie 600 miles of wild and 
stormy seas. Antarctica has been studied 
thoroughly only in recent years, and be- 
cause of this fact, national claims have 
not yet been settled. 

The international claims stem 
entirely from the work of explorers. Ever 
since the year 1773 when Captain James 
Cook sailed as far south as the edge of the 
ice barrier, explorers from various lands 


almost 


have attempted to study the region. Some 
merely skirted the outer fringes. Others 
struggled inland. In December, 1914, the 
Norwegian explorer, Amundsen, finally 


reached the pole, just a month ahead of 
Captain Robert Scott. 
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In most cases the explorers planted a 
flag, and then laid claim in the name of 
their country to a wedge of land bounded 
by a fringe of seacoast on its outer edge, 
and by two theoretical lines which drew 
together as they reached inland to the 
pole. This manner of laying claims, which 
look like large pieces cut out of a pie, 
has led to a great deal of confusion. In 
many cases the wedges overlap. In others 
two countries lay claim to the same striD. 
This has been partly due to the former 
difficulties in measuring distances and be- 
cause of constant changes in the topog- 
raphy of the region. As Harry W. Baehr, 
Jr., has written in the New York Herald- 
Tribune : 

Islands are reported once, and never found 
again. Portions of the solid mainland turn 
out to be ice shelves; straits resolve them- 
selves on closer inspection into glaciers; archi- 
pelagoes are discovered to be peninsulas. And 
all around the continental shores the shifting 
ice pack holds ships at arms length, crushing 
the unwary. 

Since the World War, 
interested themselves in Antarctica on a 
large scale. Admiral Richard Byrd estab- 
lished a new and thoroughly modern type 
of highly organized exploration which in- 
volved the use of ships, planes, autogiros, 
dog teams, and the latest in measuring 
instruments and meteorological data. Oper- 
ating from their famous base at “Little 
America,” his men worked far inland, map- 
ping all the regions covered with accurate 
instruments. On a considerably smaller 
scale, Lincoln Ellsworth has also mapped 
unexplored regions in the Antarctic by mak- 
ing use of a plane and a battery of cameras. 

With all the work that has been done by 
Americans in the Antarctic regions, the 
United States government has never laid 
claim officially to any part of that area. 
Until Germany recently announced her 
claims, only Norway, Great Britain (which 
claims the largest part of all), and France 
had ever recognized the work of their ex- 
plorers by making official claims to terri- 
tory. 


Americans have 


Why should anyone want to own such 
desolate stretches of ice and snow? There 
are no inhabitants, no trees, and no plants 
in the area. One reason for laying of claims 
may be the presence of coal beneath the 
frozen soil, and the proximity of southern 
whaling grounds. Another is the possibility 
that each nation simply wants to keep 
others out. 





ATTACK BOMBER 


The United States Army’s new Vultee V-12 attack bomber carries six machin guns and a crew of three. 
Major George Fielding Eliot believes that this nation needs more heavy bombers for defense. 


Major George F. 


Eliot Examines 


the Airplane’s Destructive Power 


ly the history of warfare there have 
been but three revolutionary develop- 
ments: discipline, by which the action of 
the individual warrior was replaced by 
that of the organized group under single 
command; gunpowder, which made regular 
armies and citizen militias possible; and 
the airplane, which brought war into the 
air and gave nations the power to strike not 
only at the armies and navies but at the 
citizenries, and at the commercial, indus- 
trial, and political centers of their enemies. 

The development of the science of aerial 
warfare has been so rapid during recent 
years that the destructive power of the 
airplane is difficult to measure. The expe- 
rience of the World War is of no value, 
because the planes used during the war 
were crude instruments compared to the 
sleek, deadly machines of today. Air at- 
tacks in the Spanish civil war and in the 
war in China give a better indication of 
what the warplane can do. For example, in 
an attack on Barcelona, in March, 1938, 
13 raids were made at intervals varying 
from one hour 29 minutes to eight hours 
18 minutes. The physical damage was 
considerable but not devastating. How- 
ever, the effect of continuous raids on the 
people was tremendous. The entire popu- 
lation was demoralized for over 40 hours. 
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the Monarchy,” by 
Atlantic, June 1939, 


“Canada and 
Stephen Leacock. 


pp. 735-743. 
The main point of Mr. Leacock’s article 
is that the British Empire was never so 


closely bound together as it now is. Tracing 








Canada’s relations with the United Kingdom, 
he is confident that to Canadians the thought 
of separation from the Empire is impossible. 
He believes Canada would follow the Empire 
even into war. 

“Fascism for America—Threat or 
Scarehead?” by Lillian Symes. Harpers, 
June 1939, pp. 35-43. 

Miss Symes believes that there are forces 
at work in America that may lead to fascism. 


She thinks that these forces will be under 
the label of “Americanism” rather than for- 
eign groups, and that they could come to 


power in time of war or prolonged economic 
crisis when democratic government fails to 
solve problems of economic insecurity. 


“Background for War,’ Time, June 


12, 1939, pp. 28-34. 
In an excellent series 
attempting to give the 
European war that may come. 
Time writers appraise the various war 
machines of the European powers. In their 
conclusion they predict that tactics rather 
than mere strength will decide the outcome 
of a war of the future. Such a war, they 


Time magazine is 
background of the 
In this article 


into an economic 


anyone. 


well turn 
victory for 


say. could 
with no 


war 


“In Spite of Hitler,” by Quentin Rey- 
nolds. Collier’s, June 24, 1939, p. 18+. 


Mr. Reynolds tells of the intensive and in- 
creasingly widespread underground movement 
in Germany against the Hitler regime, and 
describes how anti-Nazi literature is being 
placed in the hands of millions of German 
people. Indication that this campaign is 
meeting with considerable success, says Mr. 
Reynolds, is borne out by the fact that Hit- 
ler, in his most recent public address, warned 
his people to remain loyal to the Nazi govern- 
ment or be ready to suffer the consequences 
of their opposition. 


“Adventures in Education: Coops on 
the Campus,” by Bertram B. Fowler. 
Survey Graphic, June 1939, pp. 397-398, 
408-410. 


This article describes an educational experi- 
ment in which 100,000 college students all 
over the United States used cooperatives as a 
way to get through college at little expense. 
The writer feels that this college coopera- 
tive movement is significant not only because 
it gave the members a lesson in_ practical 
living experience, but also because it sent 
many young men and women out into the 
world with the confident idea that they can 
make democratic cooperation work. 


a 

















But even this does not tell what the air- 
rlane might do in a great war in which 
first-class powers use their aerial weapons 
Only when and if such a war breaks will 


the factor of military aviation be sub- 
jected to a real test. 
In “Bombs Bursting in Air: The In- 


fluence of Air Power on International Re- 
lations” (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. $1.75), George Fielding Eliot makes 
a brief and brilliant analysis of the effec- 
tiveness and potentialities of aerial war- 
fare, on the basis of information available 
today. Major Eliot, whose “The Ram- 
parts We Watch” attracted wide attention 
last year, is regarded as one of the most 
competent observers of military affairs. 

Major Eliot regards many of the claims 
made for the airplane as exaggerated. H< 
does not think that it will be practical for 
a nation to attempt the complete destruc- 
tion of a large city in another nation. 
He points out that sporadic attacks neither 
do great damage nor do they strike terror 
in hearts of the people. In order to de- 
moralize the population of a city, continu- 
ous attack over a considerable period of 
This is a large under- 
taking for any nation. 


time is necessary. 


During the Munich crisis, last Septem- 
ber, there were reports of a German plan 
to send 50 or 100 planes per hour to at- 
tack London for a period of 24 or 48 
hours. Major Eliot declares that such an 
attack would be as great a gamble for 
Germany as Napoleon's invasion of Rus- 
sia. Because of such factors as distance 
and loss of planes, it would require 2,000 
bombing planes and 400 pursuit planes to 
keep up an attack on London at the rate of 
50 planes an hour for 48 hours. Germany 
would have to risk a large proportion of 
her first-line planes on a venture which 
might easily fail. 

Major Eliot believes it more likely that 
aviation will be used in an effort to crip- 
ple air bases, dockyards, and other vital 
spots in enemy territory. He says, how- 
ever, “that the true measure of air power 
as a means of waging war lies as yet hid- 
den behind the veil of the future.” He 
thinks that the principal usefulness of Ger- 
many’s large air force is in international 
blackmail—frightening other nations into 
letting Germany have what she wants. 

The second half of the book deals with 
America’s interest in air power. Major 
Eliot conclusively demonstrates that the 
United States has no need to fear air at- 
tack so long as potential enemies have no 
opportunity to establish air bases on or 
near the American continents. He declares 
that we must rely primarily on our navy 
to prevent the establishment of such bases, 
and that our defense policy should, as it 
does, embrace the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. No bombe:s have been developed, 
or are likely to be developed in the fore- 
seeable future. which can span the Atlantic 
and make any sort of effective attack. 
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Japan’s Blockade of Tientsin 
Renews Tension in Far East 


(Concluded from page 1) 


settlement is a country within a country. 
The largest and most famous of the two, 
the Shanghai settlement is one of the most 
modern and busiest business centers in all 
China, complete with skyscrapers, power 
plants. wharfs, traveling cranes, and big 
manufacturing plants. 


How Established 


The basis for these foreign 
China was laid more than a century ago, 
in 1834, when a British fleet captured 
Shanghai and several other ports while an 
American naval squadron watched proceed- 
ings from a distance. Eight later 
the Chinese government was forced to open 
five ports to foreigners—Canton, Amoy, 
Shanghai, Ningpoo. and Foochow. In these 
so-called “treaty ports’ foreigners have 
been free to live, to set up mercantile estab- 
lishments, and to carry on trade unmolested 
by various governments in China. Later. 
in 1860, the British Captain “Chinese” 
Gordon devised the idea of obtaining a 
separate concession in Tientsin for Britain 
alone, thus opening to British exploitation 
the cotton, wheat. and fur regions of North 
China. By agreement with the Chinese 
government the British obtained a 100- 
vear lease, and then two 999-year leases 
which now form the basis of the present 
British concession in Tientsin. Other na- 
tions were quick to follow, and the inter- 
national settlements and concessions func- 
tioned side by side in the various cities 
in China. 


areas in 


years 


When the Chinese Boxers arose to chase 
out the “foreign devils” in 1900, Tientsin 
was besieged for 27 days. British. French. 
Americans, Russians. Germans, and Japa- 
nese fought side by side to hold them off, 
and when the rebellion was crushed, they 
joined in a special agreement with the 
Chinese government in regard to future 
policy. Oddly enough, this agreement 
(called the Boxer Protocol) set the stage 
for the present difficulties in 
China, for it gave each of the allied coun- 
tries the right to maintain armed forces in 
that area. It was the Japanese armed 
force in the Tientsin area. operating under 
the terms of the Boxer Protocol, that 
clashed with Chinese soldiers in July 1937, 
and set the Japanese military machine roll- 
ing over the wooded hills and fields of 
North China. 

Ever since the war started, almost two 
years ago, the future of the British and 
French China has become 
more and more doubtful. Time and again 
the Japanese have clashed with third 
powers. International “incidents” occurred 
by the dozens, but they were always ex- 
plained away by assertions that they were 
accidents. or necessary for self-defense, 


series of 


concessions in 


and were settled or forgotten. 








An examination of the outstanding of 
these incidents, however. reveals a curious 
pattern, both in timing and in the nature 
of them, which leaves some room for 
doubt as to what degree they may have 
been accidental or necessary for self- 
defense. 

Within the first few months of the war 
the British ambassador to China 
machine-gunned by Japanese. Japanese 


was 


killing three Americans and wounding 15. 
On the same day an American oil tanker 
was sunk, British merchant 
bombed, and Japanese shore 
opened fire on two British war 
An outburst of indignation in the United 
States and Britain was noted with alarm 
in Japan, and there came a sudden end to 
the incidents. 


vessels were 
batteries 


vessels. 


Nearly a year passed. Hardly had the 
Munich agreement of last September been 
signed, and the essential weakness of Brit- 
ish and French policy been thus advertised. 


than the Japanese began again First, 
Japanese troops occupied Canton, long 


recognized as a British sphere of influence. 
Several days later Japanese planes, six in 
number, bombed the British gunboat Sand- 
piper. The Open Door to international 
trade in China (which Japan herself had 
recognized) was abruptly banged shut, and 
a “new order in Asia” proclaimed from 
Tokyo. Then the island of Hainan, close 
to Indo-China, was seized in violation of 
an agreement with France. Shortly after 
that the Japanese navy took over the 
Spratly Islands, far to the south, claimed 
by France. As these incidents progressed, 
talk of parallel American and British ac- 
tion was heard, and once more the Japa- 
nese took alarm, and the incidents ceased. 


Latest Series 


At the beginning of May the lull was 
broken again as a new and more threatening 
series of incidents was launched. On May 
2 it became known that Japan was prepar- 
ing to confiscate hundreds of millions of 
dollars in American, British, and French 
investments in Chinese railroads. Two 
days later the British consulate in Chunking 
was bombed. On May 9, Japanese army 
officers threatened to take over the Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai by force. 
On May 10, a British ship was stopped and 
forced to unload its cargo under the muzzles 
of Japanese guns. The next day and the 
day after that Japanese marines landed in 
Amoy harbor and took over the interna- 
tional settlement on Kulangsu Island. 
American, British, and French warships 
subsequently forced them to withdraw, but 
they returned again, and set up a blockade 
somewhat along the lines of that around 
Tientsin. Then a French and a British 
liner were both stopped and searched on 
the high seas in violation of inter- 
national law. A British factory 
manager in Shanghai was taken 
into custody, and then bayoneted 
to death. The climax of the pres- 
ent series of incidents has been 
the blockade at Tientsin. 

All these incidents taken sepa- 
rately mean little. Taken together 
they may mean a great deal. The 
most recent series, when examined 
as a whole, reveal what some ob- 
servers believe to be a challenge 
to the foreign areas in China. 
More and more emphasis is being 
placed upon them by Japanese 
officials, and an increasing number 
of minor incidents are disturbing 
these areas. The most persistent 
accusation made by the Japanese 
is that the British and French are 
sheltering anti-Japanese elements 
within the walls of their special 
areas. Both British and French 
deny this with some heat. They 
retort that they are doing all in 
their power to suppress the great 
wave of lawlessness which has 
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NEW AREAS OF CRISIS 


The map shows the international settlements and concessions in China. 


The United States has a legation 


guard in Peiping and marines at Shanghai and Tientsin. 


that the Japanese have manufactured the 
charge in order to have an excuse for an- 
nexing the concessions. 

This is a very disquieting thought, but 
it is never out of the minds of British 
and French officials. The concessions and 
settlements are the nerve centers of for- 
eign investments in China. To Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States, these 
regions are the banking and commercial 
centers, where hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested. Great Britain 
alone has invested $1,400,000,000 in China. 
The value of her investments has already 
dropped enormously because of the war as 
has the Chinese trade carried in British 
ships, which stood at 40 per cent of all 
Chinese trade in 1936. France’s invest- 
ments in China, $162,000.000, are somewhat 
smaller, but her stake is not proportionately 
lower, for France is vitally interested in 
keeping the Japanese away from French 
Indo-China. 


U. S. 


American investments in China totaled 
nearly $243,000,000 in 1936, but they have 
dropped in value to a maximum of $131,- 
000,000 because of the war. In spite of 
this, however, the United States has bought 
and sold more in China than any other 
country (excepting the military exports 
and imports of Japan during the last two 
years). There are about 6,000 Americans 
in China today engaged in various kinds 
of activities from missionary work to bank- 
ing. 


Interests 


With all this wealth concentrated in the 
concessions and settlements, both the Brit- 
ish and French are fearful of doing any- 
thing to jeopardize it. But the situation 
is complicated by a second and even more 
disquieting thought. Having observed that 
the British and French capitulation at 
Munich last September enabled the Japa- 
nese to take several bold steps in Asia, 
the British are now wondering if Japan is 
executing these curious maneuvers in the 
east in order to give Hitler a free hand 
in the west. 

It is in an exceedingly troubled state of 
mind that Britain turns to the settlement of 
the Tientsin affair, and it is with per- 
plexity that she seeks a way out. 

The British fervently hope that it may 


be possible to reach a compromise that 
will save face on both sides, and cost 
neither anything. To that end they are 
trying to deal with the Tientsin affair as a 
local incident which may be arbitrated or 
mediated and disposed of without chang- 
ing the status quo in China. 


Alternative 


Suppose that the Japanese do not reduce 
their demands and will not accept a com- 
promise?. In that case there will be nothing 
to do but to face the alternative. Britain 
could turn over the four Chinese and re- 
verse her policy of giving limited aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and turn to active co- 
operation with Japan. 

It is not likely that this course will be 
adopted, however, for if the British aban- 
doned one post, they could abandon others, 
and eventually find themselves forced out 
of China. 

Some liberals in Great Britain have sug- 
gested retaliation by the use of economic 
sanctions against Japan. This would in- 
volve closing all ports of the empire to 
Japanese ships and Japanese goods, and in 
addition prohibit the shipment of goods 
from the Empire to Japan either in British 
or in foreign vessels. The British govern- 
ment has considered such a plan at various 
times previous to the present crisis, and has 
been considering it again recently. 

The key to the entire situation, some 
British say, is the United States. If the 
United States and Britain closed their ports 
to Japanese ships and goods, and laid down 
a joint embargo, Japan would be forced 
to the wall in short order, for she has had 
to rely on these two English-speaking 
powers for some 75 per cent of the war 
materials she has used against China. To 
this suggestion, however, there are two 
drawbacks. First, Britain cannot now rely 
upon the United States. Second, such an 
economic campaign would probably force 
Japan to turn and wage a desperate, hysteri- 
cal war against any or all comers. 

Because the alternatives are so unpleas- 
ant, and because it does not dare to with- 
draw any forces from Europe to wage a 
war in Asia, the British government will 
probably go to great lengths to reach a 
compromise with Japan over the Tientsin 
incident. 
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“THE ROCK” 


The famous and dreaded Alcatraz prison is located on an island in San Francisco Bay. It 
but Attorney General Murphy has recommended that it be abandoned because, he says, 


criminals are sent, 


is there that hardened 
it is a 


“place of horror.” 
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Congress 

As summer settles on Washington it appears 
that the session of Congress will be prolonged 
beyond the expected date of adjournment. 
Instead of winding up affairs on Capitol Hill 
by July 15, as they had hoped would be pos- 
sible, members of Congress are resigning 
themselves to the thought that the 
will continue into August, and perhaps into 
September. 

The reason for the delay in plans for ad- 
journment is President Roosevelt’s insistence 
that action be taken on a new neutrality bill 
at this session. American neutrality policy is 
in a state of uncertainty and confusion. Some 
provisions of the act last passed by Congress 
have expired, and others, in the administra- 
tion’s opinion, are in need of considerable re 
vision. A bitter and extended debate is ex- 
pected to develop in the Senate over the 
whole issue. The President and the State De- 
partment want a law which will give them 
greater latitude in applying restrictions on 
commerce war. But 21 sena- 
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NEW 


The new “duck stamp” 

logical Survey on July 1, for the year 1939-40 carries 

on it this drawing by Lynn Bogue Hunt. Migratory 

fowl hunters over 16 are required by law to carry the 
stamp. 


“DUCK STAMP” 
to be issued by the U. S. Bio- 


tors have signed an agreement pledging them- 
selves to stand resolutely against any weaken- 
ing of neutrality legislation. 

Because he is determined to see a new law 
written this summer, the President has post- 
poned his trip to the West Coast. He will 
remain in Washington to put up a fight for 
the type of law he desires. According to re- 
ports, the President is fearful that war may 
break out before Congress meets again, and 
he wants the neutrality situation cleared up 
in time to meet any emergency. 


More Spending? 


When President Roosevelt spoke before the 
Retailers Forum, some time ago, he made it 
clear that the New Deal would not abandon 
its policy of spending for recovery. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers remain committed to 
the theory that the spending of government 
funds is necessary to fill the gaps left by the 
failure of private business to invest idle capi- 
tal in new enterprises. And where formerly 
the theory of government spending was re- 


garded only as an emergency measure to 
“prime the pump of industry,” talk is 
being heard of spending as a long-time 
tivity of the government. It is not 
that the President has definitely come around 
to this view, but it is being pressed upon him 
by some of his advisers. It is their opinion 
that private business proving itself unable 
to keep the wheels of industry turning at 
proper speed, and that the government will 
have to continue to spend money in order to 
prevent collapse. 

The question, of 
controversial one and brings up the 
who is responsible for the failure of private 
business to take hold. Opponents of the ad- 
ministration say that it is the spending poli- 
the New Deal, along with its anti- 
attitude, which frighten businessmen 
and keep them from having enough confidence 
in the future to invest their money. New 
Dealers discount these complaints as offering 
poor excuse business recovery. 

At any rate, it is reported that President 
Roosevelt is considering a new and enlarged 
spending program for the future. While many 
details are incomplete, the plan, briefly, would 
provide for the establishment of a number 
of government ‘authorities’ with the power 
to sell securities, and lend money to semipublic 
bodies for self-liquidating Thus 
a “toll authority” might be established to sell 
bonds to the public, and lend the 
obtained for the construction of 
and roads. As these 
the money 
ers of the 
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added 


bridges 


selves, returned to hold- 
advantage, backers of the 
plan say, the would be kept 
from the regular budget, and in the long run 
should cause no increase in the public debt 


loans separate 


Inasmuch as such a proposal would certainly 
lead to a bitter fight in Congress before it 
could be accepted, it is unlikely that it could 
pass at this session. It is more likely, if 
the President adopts the plan, that he will 
send the bill to Congress a short time before 
adjournment in order that it may be studied 
by committees during the summer. The issue 


may carry over to the 1940 campaign when 
New Deal policies will again meet the test 
of public opinion. 
Profit Sharing 

It has been estimated that the ‘“‘waste” 
and “disruption of the national economy” 
resulting from industrial strikes in the five 
years from 1933 to 1937 cost the United 


States over $7,000,000,000, to say nothing of 
the number of people killed and the un- 
computed human misery caused. 

As at least a partial solution to the prob- 
lems arising from the unending conflicts be- 
tween workers and employers, a_congres- 
sional subcommittee headed by _ Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, has recom- 
mended the extension of profit-sharing plans 
in business and industry. Profit-sharing with 
employees, in the subcommittee’s opinion, is 
“essential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system.” 

After 10 months of study, the committee 
concluded that most labor disputes have at 
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being who 
attention on 
higher wages 
and move in a 


scale with a 


cooperative direction—his self-preservation in 
stinct previously centered only on a flat wage 
scale will cease 


1 Place of Horror” 


Jutting out of the treacherous tides of San 
Francisco Bay is grim Alcatraz Island. Once 
the site of a fort, and a disciplinary barracks 
for the army, the prison which stands there 
now was made as escape-proof as possible 
when it was constructed by the Department of 
Justice in 1933. 

On that isolated bit of land, popularly called 


“The Rock,” hardened criminals are sent with 
the idea that “escape will be practically im- 
possible, and the morale in other prisons will 


be improved by the transfer of the worst of- 
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fenders.” Although the criminals work in the 
laundry, the mat factory, and a clothing shop, 
its officials admit that the idea behind the 


prison is punishment rather than rehabilitation 

Recently Attorney General Frank Murphy. 
after visiting Alcatraz, said that the penal in- 
stitution should be abandoned, and the pris- 
oners moved to some isolated spot on land 
where they could do farm labor. The prison, 
which has been praised by some criminologists, 
is only ‘‘a place of horror” to the attorney 
general. He said that it was detrimental to 
San Francisco, and had a “sinister and vicious 
effect” on its inmates. Even if Mr. Murphy’s 
ideas are followed, however, it will likely be 
several years before “The Rock” is abandoned. 


No Peace 


Hopes of peace between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations practically vanished when 
John L. Lewis, chairman of the latter organi- 
zation, said that it was “impossible” to make 
peace with the Federation because it was led 
by “reactionary” leaders who were “tolerant of 
the many evil conditions existing in the A. F. 
of L.” 

Negotiations between the two warring 
branches of labor had virtually collapsed about 
two months ago, but until Lewis’ statement 
many persons hoped that they would be re- 
sumed. It was an especially severe blow to ad- 
ministration leaders who wanted labor peace 
before January when the first presidential pri- 
maries are held. With that in mind, some peo- 
ple believe that the administration will bring 





more pressure to bear in an effort 


to Cure 
harmony before the 


elections 


B ank Insurance 


Hearings before the Temporary Nationa 
Economic Committee have recently focuses 
attention on the economical brand of life in- 
surance sold by savings banks in Massachy, 
The possibility of organizing a simil, 
system on a national scale is being discusses 

Under the Massachusetts plan, spon. 
sored by former Justice Louis D Brandeis 
when he was a lawyer in Boston, 26 saving 
banks in the state write insurance at ; 
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price considerably cheaper than the old-lin 
companies. For example, it was testified that 
during a recent 10-year period the average an- 
nual cost of straight life insurance was $27.37 
per $1,000 from the banks, as compared ti 
prices varying from $46.01 to $87.30 from the 
regular companies. Witnesses said that much 
of this can be attributed to the fact 
that “solicitation is the largest single item of 
expense in insurance,’ and that in many cases 
the agent gets from 40 to 50 per cent of the 


saving 


first premium. Although the banks advertis 
that the insurance is available, they are f@ 


bidden by law to employ solicitors 

Opponents of the idea say that unless there 
are solicitors, many people who really need in 
surance will keep delaying the purchase of tt 
until it is too late. 


Grace Abbott 


The untimely death of Grace Abbott, at the 
age of 61, removes from the scene one of 
the great women of America. As head of the 
United States Children’s Bureau for 14 years, 
and in other capacities throughout her useful 
life, she devoted herself courageously and ut 
selfishly to the mothers and children of this 
country. We repeat this tribute from the 
Washington Daily News: 


It is literally true that tens of thousands of 
citizens owe their lives to her fight against infant 
and maternal mortality. That and her struggles 
to curb child labor and juvenile delinquency made 
her internationally famous. She dared Presiden 
Hoover’s displeasure when she battled to preserve 
the independent Children’s Bureau, and thus 
probably sacrificed an opportunity to become 
secretary of labor and the first woman cabinet 
member. Since her resignation, in 1934, she has 
been professor of Public Welfare Administration 
at the University of Chicago, managing editor 
the Social Service Review and author of sue 
invaluable books as the recently published “Th 
Child and the State.” 


To Ewrone by Aa 


What has long been a dream will become 4 
reality on June 28, when regular passengel 
flights between North America and Europe af 
inaugurated. 

Three giant clipper ships, capable of trans 
porting 40 passengers and a crew of 10, will 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 
make one round trip a week at first, although 
officials of Pan American Airways hope to 
operate four round trips a week by the end of 
the summer. Two of these would be by a 
northern route from New York via Newfound- 
land and Ireland to London, while two would 
be by the southern route which would go to 
Marseille, France. via the Azores and Lisbon. 
\ complete trip will take about two days, and 
the fare will be about the same as for that on 
one of the better first-class cabins on the ex- 
press ocean liners. 

Recently on a special flight, which preceded 
the regular service, 18 press observers flew to 
Lisbon from New York in 23 hours and 50 
minutes. Upon landing, the observers stressed 
the comfort of the huge 41-ton airship which 
is equipped with a dining salon, curtained 
abins, and other conveniences. 

Several other companies. including the 
\merican Export Lines, the English Imperial 
Airways, and the Air France. are planning to 
establish regular routes before the end of the 
summer 


FOREIGN 
Sloeahia 


The only remnant of Czecho-Slovakia which 
has retained a semblance of self-rule since Hit- 
ler marched into Prague last March is the 
province of Slovakia, now a nation of its own 
right. But its independence, guaranteed by 
the German dictator for a period of 25 years. 
is only nominal. In point of fact, the state of 




















Slovakia is merely an appendage of Greater 
Germany, as obedient to Berlin as the sup- 
posedly independent Manchukuo is to Toyko 
This needs no further proof than the fact that 
Nazi troops are now in Slovakia building for- 
tifications along the Polish frontier 

With regard to 
tional interest, the 
left to its own decisions. to de- 
velop a stable national are being 
hampered, however, by the close alignment 
with Germany. The unofficial boycott in the 
world’s democracies against German goods has 
extended to Slovakia also, with 
the result that her foreign trade is at the point 
of collapse. Official quarters in Bratislava, 
the capital, fear that several hundred thousand 
workers may be thrown out of their jobs 
within the next three months 


certain questions of na- 
Slovakian government is 

Its efforts 
economy 


been cover 


The nation’s sole alternative is to continue 
to trade with Germany, but the experience of 
the last four months has not been reassuring. 
The Germans are willing to trade only on 
their terms. By arbitrarily fixing the rate of 
exchange between the mark and the Slovak 
kroner the Nazis have been able to buy Slovak 
goods cheaply, while the Slovaks have had to 
pay a much higher price for German commodi- 
What is more, the Slovaks have been 
paid for their goods in “frozen” marks, so 
that they can buy from Germany only that 
which Germany is willing to sell; and few 
other countries will accept the “frozen” mark 
in payment for goods. Sl!ovakians see slight 
chance of finding a solution to their problems 
and wonder how much longer their “independ- 
can be sustained. There are rumors of 
a “deal” between Germany and Hungary divid- 
ing the region between them. 


European Newspapers 

With all its faults, the American press is 
generally conceded to outrank the press of all 
other countries. In Europe, only British 
newspapers bear comparison with our own. 
London, no less than Chicago or New York, 
has its sensational sheets and tabloids. At the 
same time it has several newspapers that are 
in many ways the equal of the finest of our 


ties. 


ence” 


metropolitan dailies. The Times of London 
and the Daily Telegraph, to take but two 
examples, have excellent coverage of world 


and maintain a high standard of ac- 
curacy. What is more, the British possess an 
excellent provincial press which, in editorial 
policy, is much more outspoken and less sub- 
ject to official influence than the London pa- 
pers. 

French newspapers do not compare with the 
British. Neither do the Italian or German. 
First there is the matter of size. Even the 
most widely circulated Paris daily will rarely 
run more than 12 pages. Rome newspapers are 
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THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE AZORES 


The broken lines show the principal ocean routes; solid lines show distances from the Azores to New York and 
Newfoundland. 





WIDE WORLD 


ITALY FIGHTS THE WHITE PLAGUE 


Young boys afilicted with tuberculosis are cared for by a nationa! social welfare institution in Turin, Italy. 
to absorb the health-giving rays of the sun. 


are shown here being given sunbaths 


from four to eight pages. Those in Berlin are 
usually 12. But the difference goes far beyond 
size. It is also a matter of news coverage and 
editorial integrity, both determined by the 
source of financial support. None of the 
French, Italian, or German newspapers carries 
much advertising and since circulation is far 
from adequate to defray running costs, they 
must rely for support upon subsidies from in- 
dividuals or organizations with an axe to grind. 

This does not greatly affect the press in the 
totalitarian states, since no newspaper could 
possibly take any other line than that dictated 
by the government. The system of subsidies 
has its most deplorable effects in democratic 
countries where the press is otherwise free. 
France is a case in point. The press there has 
developed along peculiar lines. Having started 
out by accepting subsidies from interested 
parties, most French newspapers have now 
reached the point where they virtually sell edi- 
torials to the highest bidder. Even the gov- 
ernment is forced to keep a secret fund with 
which to pay newspapers for supporting the 
government’s policy. 


Land in Hungary 


The successful drive of the Nazis in the re- 
cent Hungarian elections, by which they in- 
creased their membership in parliament from 
6 to 53 seats, has led to a decision by the gov- 
ernment to take active steps to satisfy peas- 
ant claims for land. Throughout the election 
campaign, the Hungarian Nazis harped on 
the agrarian issue, pointing out that 2,000,000 
peasants lack sufficient land for a decent liveli- 
hood and that farm hands have to be content 
with an average daily wage of 15 cents for 
14 hours of work. 

Alarmed by the success of the Nazis in rous- 
ing the peasants, Premier Paul Teleki has sub- 
mitted a twofold plan for land distribution. 
Since the Jews are least able to oppose the 
measure, Premier Teleki has decided first of 
all to expropriate farm land owned by them. 
This will supply an initial 500,000 acres, to be 
followed by a census of all estates of more 
than 700 acres. Eventually, 10 per cent of 
these large estates will be taken over by the 
government and distributed among peasants. 


Isles of the Hawhs 


Tourists stopping at the Azores, the group 
of nine islands off the coast of Portugal, are 
often taken to the island of Santa Maria. 
There they are shown a tiny, whitewashed 
stucco church where Columbus, returning 
from his discovery of the New World, offered 
thanks for the success of his voyage. But it 
was not merely to pray that Columbus stopped 
at the Azores. His primary purpose was to 
give his sailors a rest and to replenish his sup- 
plies. In so doing he established himself as 
the first to recognize the importance of the 
islands in transoceanic travel. 

The adventurers who came after him were 
quick to learn. Spanish and Portuguese buc- 
caneers (from whom the islands got their 
name—The Hawks) often paused in their 
pirate expeditions long enough to buy supplies 
and to count their plunder. Some of them be- 
came so fond of the place that they returned 


They 


to it when they wearied of booty and built 


themselves palatial mansions which may still 
he seen in ancient capital. 
But it later, when the first 
cross the Atlantic alighted at the 
refuel, that the islands became of 
immediate strategic importance. It was then 
foreseen that not many years later the Azores 
would serve a 


L¢ 
I 
the archipelago’s 
was centuries 
plane to 
Azores to 


a base for regular transatlantic 
flights 
The prophecy comes true next week when 
the first scheduled air passenger service across 
the Atlantic, via the Azores, is inaugurated. 
The islands 800 miles west of Portugal, 
only 2,000 miles from New York, only 1,170 
Newfoundland. Americans will 
be able to get to Europe in little more 
than a day. But it is not an unmixed blessing. 
hostile powers were to gain control of 
the Azores it would bring them that much 
eastern coast of North America. 


Northwest Frontier 


In the northwest corner of India the earth’s 


are 


miles from 


nearer to the 


surface gives evidence of having been 
wrenched and twisted by some titanic force. 
Tortucus mountains and rocky, arid land 
have offered great difficulty to the British 


troops stationed in the region to keep order. 
the 


No less difficult than the terrain are 





FOX PHOTOS, 
NORTHWEST FRONTIER 
The famous Khyber Pass, on India’s northwest frontier 
which has long been the scene of fighting between 
British and natives. It is reported, now, that agreement 
hos been reached to bring peace to the region. 
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fighting men of the mountain state of Waziri- 
stan—a fierce and independent people who 
have resisted all British attempts to subdue 
them for scores of years. The fighting in 
the Northwest Frontier District, for as such 
it is officially known, has been expensive in 
money and lives on both sides, and has been 
characterized by something than the 
glamour accorded to it by various motion 
pictures in recent years. But the British 
have never given up, for it happens that 
Waziristan sits astride the Khyber Pass, the 
famous gateway between India and the West. 
For that reason it is important to the British 
that they maintain control of the region. 
Victory for the British and a cessation of 
hostilities now seem to have been achieved. 
An agreement has been drawn up under which 
most of the tribesmen have sworn to remain 
at peace. Hostages held by British troops 
have been released, fines have been paid, 
and the British medical and educational units 
are preparing to reenter the area. If the 
peace holds, as the British hope, an irritating 
source of friction will have been removed. 
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(From a chart in “Refugee Facts,’’ courtesy American Friends Service Committee.) 
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Facts and Figures on 

N a recent issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER (May 29, 1939) there appeared 
an article dealing with immigration and its 
effect on population changes in the United 
States. The subject is one in which there 
is continuous interest because of the press- 
ing international problem of refugees and 


the search for lands on which these un- 
fortunate people may settle. 
The American Friends Service Com- 


mittee, an organization of Quakers which 
is endeavoring to aid refugees, particularly 
those from Germany, 
has thrown further 
light on the question 
through the publica- 


tion of a pamphlet 
called “Refugee 
Facts—A Study of 
the German Refugee 
in America.” Facts 
and figures derived 
from official govern- 





ment records are pre- 
sented to support the 
argument that there 
should be no cause for alarm over the ad- 
mission of a reasonable number of refugees 
to the United States. Whatever 
private opinions may be on this question, 
the information published by the American 
Friends, whose integrity is beyond ques- 
tion, deserves careful study. 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 


one’s 


Some Figures 
“We have encountered grave misunder- 
standing of the problem of the refugee as 
it exists today,” declares the committee, 
and goes on to point out facts which 
should be, but are not, well known: 


. immigration to the United States has 
been restricted by quota regulation since 1921. 


We are now operating under the National 
Origins law enacted in 1924 and amended 
in 1929. Under this law, only 153,774 immi- 


grants are allowed to come to this country 
annually and, of this number, 83,574 are as- 
signed to Great Britain and Ireland, countries 


which last year (ending June, 1938) used 
only 4,551 of their total. With this small 
number from those two countries, immigra- 
tion in effect is limited to 75,000 annually. 
For the six-year period, July 1, 1932, 
through June 30, 1938, a total of 241,962 
immigrants were admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence. During the 
same six-year period, 246,449 immigrants 


previously admitted to this country for per- 
manent residence moved away. Thus during 
the six-year period that roughly approximates 
the vears of the Nazi regime in Germany, 
4,487 more aliens departed than were admitted 
to the United States. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
the year of the largest refugee immigration, 
there was a net immigration into this country 
for permanent residence of only 42,685. A 
comparison of this figure with the figure for 
1929, the last year before the depression, and 
with the figures for 1924, the high point of 
postwar immigration, is illuminating. In 
1929 there was a net immigration increase 
for permanent residence of 210,475; in 1924 
the net increase was 630,107. In_ other 
words, the net 1938 immigration was only 
one-fifth that of 192° and one-fifteenth that 
of 1924. 





the Refugee Problem 


For the six months of the last year, July 1, 


1938, to December 31, 1938, there was a net 
immigration into this country for permanent 
residence of 31,648 


During the six-year period from July 1 
1932, to June 30, 1938, the number of im- 
migrants from what is 
totaled 65,404 During the 

22.362 Germans left ‘the 

making the total net immigration 
Germany 43,042. With regard to 
the racial and religious distinctions among 
German refugees, the committee declared 
that “up to the present, those arriving in 
our country have been divided in the pro- 
portion of approximately five Jews by re- 
ligion to two Christians, but this proportion 
is explained by the fact that the Jewish 
committees were the first in the field and 
result have had more time to secure 
affidavits and financial support for their co- 
religionists.”” 
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United 
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Job Competition 


Having set down these facts the Friends 
Committee turns its attention to the ques- 
tion of whether there is danger that refu- 
gees will displace American workers. It 
declares that 
tions, there which refugees 
have made jobs rather than taken jobs 
The British, at found this 
to be true. A recent report to Parliament 
made the point that 11.000 German immi- 
grants to Great Britain had actually pro- 
vided jobs for 15,000 workers. In 
instances whole industries, 


according to its investiga- 


are cases in 


least, have 


some 
which had been 
operated in Germany, were transferred to 
Britain by refugees who 
wanted in Germany 

This does not mean, of course, that all 
refugees necessarily cause additional em- 
ployment, and that they should be admitted 
wholesale without careful examination of 
their qualifications. It applies to certain 
types of refugees who by their capacities 
and resources are able to provide work for 
others. The committee is emphatic in 
stating that there must be no competition 
with the jobs of American workers. It 
concludes: “Our committee realizes that 
common sense and decency demand that 
not a single American workman who needs 
work and is satisfactory should lose his 
employment in order that a refugee may 
have it. Although there have been small 
and irresponsible employers who have acted 
otherwise, we find that all of the com- 
mittees and large employers facing this 
problem are clear in their thinking about 
this situation and realize the dangers of 
having recourse to any method of employ- 
ment for the refugees which would dis- 
place American labor.” 

Opinion doubtless will continue to dif- 
fer over the desirability of admitting refu- 
gees. It is a question on which many 
people feel deeply. The American Friends 
Committee, however, has performed a 
service by placing this information on rec- 
ord. 


were no longer 
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HEN the New York Philharmonic 


Symphony Orchestra presented the 


22nd series of annual summer 
concerts at Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
City a few the man given the 
honor of leading it on the opening night 
was Walter Damrosch. This was not sur- 


first of its 


days ago, 


prising because Damrosch, now 77 years of 
age, has been called the “dean of American 
conductors.” For 50 years he has been 


leading orchestras and explaining the mean- 
ing of the compositions they played. It 
is doubtful if has 
more influential in the musical develop- 
ment of America 


any conductor been 


Born in Germany, Damrosch was brought 
to the United States when he was only 
nine years old. His father, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, the leading orchestra 
conductors of his time, and, after his death, 
Walter became conductor of the New York 
Symphony 


was one of 


Damrosch’s musical activities have been 
many and varied. He has written three 
operas along with other music. During the 
World War, at the request of 
Pershing, he reorganized and greatly im- 
proved the bands of the army and estab- 
lished a school for bandmasters in France 
His orchestra has been taken on tours into 
all the 48 states. Especially popular have 
been his music-appreciation hour broad- 
casts over the National Broadcasting sys- 
tem In these programs, designed for 
young people, his comments on the com- 
positions as they are played have 
helpful to many thousands of school chil- 
dren and other listeners. It is 
to acquaint the American people with the 
finest music, and to aid them in enjoying 
it by his interpretations, that has 
dominant in the life of Damrosch 


General 


b en 


this desire 


been 


NE of the men_ whose 
opinions are reported to 
have great influence with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but who 
in the background to a large ex- 
tent is A. A. Berle, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary of state 
Recently Berle appeared be- 
the Temporary National 


st ays 


fore 


Economic Committee in Wash- 
ington to present his theories 
concerning the economic condi- 


tion of the United States. He 
said that method 
be found whereby private capi 
tal can be utilized effec- 
tively and efficiently, “the gov- 
ernment will have to enter into 
the direct financing of activities 


unless a can 


more 


now supposed to be private.” 
so that “over a period of years 
the government will gradually 


come to control most of the 
productive plants of the United 
States.” 

These theories were both ap- 
proved and attacked, but they 
are thought to have played an 
important role in the shaping of 
the new spending plan (see page 
4) presented to Roosevelt by his 


advisers and which, it is re- 
ported, will shortly be placed 
before Congress 

Whatever their merits, they 


represent the opinions of a man 
who has had a busy life. Berle 
was born 44 years ago in Boston. 
He was something of a prodigy 
and spoke French and German 
before he was five. At the age of 
13 he entered Harvard from 
which he received his A.B., 
A.M., and LL.B. degrees. After 
graduation, he practiced law and 
lectured at Harvard and Colum- 
bia until he was brought to 
Washington at the beginning of 
the New Deal. He predicted 
and worked for the election of 
Mayor LaGuardia so that he ob- 
tained a position in the New 
York City government in 1934. 
Since 1938, he has been with the 
State Department. 
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ITHOUT doubt the most widely 

quoted journalist of the world is Vir- 
ginio Gayda, editor of the Rome daily, // 
Giornale d’Italia. Throughout periods of 
when correspondents search for ev- 
ery scrap of information bearing on offici:| 
policy, you are likely to find his comments 
in almost every dispatch bearing the Rome 
date line. 


crisis 


Gayda, who studied law at Turin Uni- 
versity, is an able newspaperman. He is 
wholly familiar with international politics 
But there are other European journalists 
no less informed and who write with greater 
skill than Gayda commands. Gayda can 
seldom deliver himself of an opinion in less 
than two columns. His editorials on the 
front page of his paper usually run from 
3,000 to 4.000 words. The reason for his 
prominence is rather that he is known to be 
Mussolini's spokesman. Whenever the 
Italian dictator wants to send up a trial 
balloon to test world reaction to a policy 
he contemplates, he through a 
Gayda editorial. The system has a good 
many advantages. If the reception to the 
policy suggested by Gayda proves to be 
unfavorable, the government can always 
say, as it often does, that the editorial does 
not accurately represent its views; and the 
courtesies of diplomacy require that the 
denial be accepted at its face value. But at 
the same time, the world is given a glimpse 
of the plans revolving in the Duce’s mind 
That is why foreign newspapermen sta- 
tioned in Rome regard it as their first duty 
each morning to ‘‘see what Gayda has to 
say.” 

In addition to editing his paper, Gayda, 
who is 54 years old, writes numerous maga- 


does so 


zine articles and is the author of many 
books on international affairs. 

genie gong igpesn excite- 

ment was aroused in Eng- 


land and Germany recently when 
the British government an- 
nounced that it had abandoned 
its policy of “hands off” radio 
broadcasting to foreign lands, 
and set up a foreign publicity 
department. 


Although it was 
not stated outright. there was 
little doubt that this depart- 


ment would attempt to create a 
rupture between the German 
people and their government 
through propaganda broadcasts. 
As head of this department. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain ap- 
pointed Sir James Eric Drum- 
mond, better known as the Earl 
of Perth who, until recently, was 
Britain’s ambassador to Italy 

Sir James Eric Drummond 
comes of a British family which 
proudly traces its nobility back 
to the year 1488. Born in 1876, 
he received his education at 
Eton, England’s most fashiona- 
ble school for boys. At the age 
of 24 he entered the foreign of- 
fice where he advanced steadily 
through a number of secretarial 
positions until 1919 when he was 
named secretary-general to the 
League of Nations. 

As the League secretary-gen- 
eral, and as ambassador to 
Italy, a position he assumed in 
1933, the Earl of Perth has made 
himself known as a mild-man- 
nered man, conciliatory rather 
than ‘aggressive. Some _ people 
in England have been displeased 
with his appointment since they 
do not believe he is aggressive 
enough for the job. Others favor 


NBC 


ADOLPH A. 
BERLE, JR. 


ww 


him because they believe he 
has just the caution and the 
right sense of balance not to 


overstep himself in the difficult 
business of supervising propa- 
ganda work. If war should 
break out, Sir Eric would auto- 
matically become the minister 
of informatioin, with large pow- 
ers and a seat in the cabinet. 
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How 


UST as the Nazis have profoundly in- 
fluenced the German educational system 
uring the six years in which they have 
ruled Germany (as discussed on this page 
have the Communists 

wrought great changes in the system of edu- 
in Russia during the 20-odd years 


st week), so 


ition 
which have passed since they seized control 
of the Russian government 

Russia, like Germany, is today an au- 
thoritarian state. There is one party and 
one leader. The government is all-power- 
ful and strongly entrenched behind its 
army, its secret police, and its political 
philosophy. Since there is no open op- 
position, the political and social beliefs of 
the government are stamped with great 
force upon the schools. Whereas German 
children are taught that they should idolize 
Hitler, Russian students are taught to 
idolize Stalin. While German teachers 
inform their classes that Hitler’s National 
Socialist movement is the greatest thing 
that ever happened to Germany, Russian 
children are taught much the same con- 
cerning Lenin, Stalin. and the Communist 
movement 


Differences 

There are to be noted, however, certain 
differences in the educational systems of 
countries. Some of these are 
Others stem from dissimilar geo- 
conditions, and differences in 
historical development. For one thing, 
the Russians have had more time to 
perfect their system than have the Nazis, 
who have been in power for only six years. 
On the other hand, the Nazis inherited one 
of the finest school systems in Europe, 
while the Soviets were only able to pick 
up the pieces of what had been, even at 
its best, one of the poorest, most in- 
adequate, and most unenlightened. 


the two 
political. 
graphical 


The Russian Communists are very proud 
of their record in establishing a universal 
school system where only a loose frame- 
work had existed before, and statistics re- 
veal their record to have been impressive. 
Just before the World War there were 
about 8,000,000 children attending 106,000 
schools in Russia. Today there are more 
than 33,000,000 children attending 171,000 
schools. Where there formerly existed 
no kindergartens to speak of, an elaborate 
system of nurseries and classes for very 
young children now functions. Before the 
war, only 30 out of every 100 Russians 
could read or write. Today that percentage 
has risen to 92, according to official figures. 

In the 15 years directly following the 
revolution, the Soviet Union turned 
into an immense laboratory for education. 
All manner of experiments were tried. 
Discipline was relaxed, if not discarded. 
Heavy emphasis was shifted to athletics, 
military training, and Communist theory. 
Through specially prepared textbooks the 
government strove to impress upon stu- 
dents a distorted picture of history and of 
the world outside Russia. Russian czars 
were pictured almost without exception as 
greedy monsters. Capitalist states were 
represented as being in the last stages of 
decay, ripe for collapse at any moment. 
It was only a question of time, the teachings 
went. before Communism would prevail all 
over the world. 


was 


During this era of experiments, the 
Soviet government was hoping that a world 
revolution could, indeed, be brought about 
Sut since then its course has gradually 
away from the militant  anti- 
capitalism of the early twenties, and come 
to accept a more moderate conception of 
Soviet Russia's place in the world. The rise 
of Hitler, and of anti-Communist groups 
in other lands, exerted a very sobering 
influence upon Soviet leaders. Stalin and 
his associates began to conduct themselves 
with ever greater caution, and to conduct 
a more conservative foreign policy. And 
as the political course of Russia has shifted, 
so have educational trends. 

The long period of experiments was 
brought to a close a few years ago when a 
uniform school system was established 
throughout the Soviet Union. This system 
is divided into three general groupings. 


veered 


First, there are a large number (nearly 
25,000) of nursery and kindergarten schools. 
These are needed because of the demand 
for labor in Russia which keeps many 
mothers at work in the fields and shops 
The second group is similar to the grammar 
junior high, and high schools in the United 
States. These are the primary, semi-inter- 
mediate, and intermediate schools. The 
third group consists of the “technicums,” 
or specialized training schools which pre- 
pare students for specific and the 
colleges and universities. 


jobs, 





right of free higher educa- 
tion, but it is not given to everyone. A 
good record at school, accompanied by the 
recommendation of school authorities, is 
In addition, it is almost as 
important to have a recommendation from 
leaders of the Communist youth group. If 
the student is fortunate enough to obtain 
both, he enters into a “contract” with the 
government. By the terms of this con- 
tract he receives from the government 


guarantees the 


necessary 


the right to attend a certain university for 
a certain number of years, and is granted 


SOVFOTO 


MILITARY 
Military training is an important feature of the Sovict educational system but is obligatory only for boys and men. 


Children are not required to attend either 
nurseries or kindergartens. But upon reach- 
ing the age of eight they must enroll in a 
primary school. The number of years that 
any one student spends in school changes in 
individual instances. If the student lives in 
a rural area, chances are that he will leave 
in seven years, for he is needed in the 
fields after that. He may continue his 
education by taking evening courses, or by 
studying in his spare time, if he wishes 
In urban areas, the student is more likely 
to spend 10 years at school, thus finishing 
his intermediate schooling. 


Colleges 


end of his semi- 
(comparable to 
Russian student 
decide what he or she wishes to do 


As he approaches the 
intermediate education 
junior high school) the 
must 





in addition a monthly allowance for living 
expenses. He repays the government later 

Generally, the Russian student today is 
given an education which suggests a com- 
promise between the old czarist system and 
the many experiments and lack of system 
of 10 and 15 years ago. As an illustration 
of the former trend, schoolboy uniforms, 
relics of czarist days, are reappearing, as is 
the rigid discipline characteristic of that 
era. The student is no longer taught that 
all czars were wicked men. The Russian 
revolution is over, and Stalin is every bit 
the ruler today that the czar was in former 
days. To teach that all former leaders 
were wicked might well set students won- 
dering about their own leader. In 
that no doubts should arise in their minds, 
the students are informed that such famous 
names in Russian history as those of St. 


order 





SOVFOTO 


TECHNICAL 


The Soviets are constantly striving to surpass other nations in technical and ‘scientific progress. 
students in the laboratory of a medical 


to earn a living. If he wishes to enter 
a ‘“‘technicum” for specialized training, he 
may do so upon the completion of seven 
years’ schooling. If he wishes to atten: 
college, however, he will usually have to 
finish the full 10-year course. 


The ease or difficulty of getting into 
college in the Soviet Union varies with 
individual cases. The new constitution 


These are 
institute. 


Vladimir, Peter the Great, Boris Godunov, 
and Alexander Nevsky are not those of 
greedy schemers, but of men who were 
true heroes, and great leaders of Russia. 

In contrast to the trend in Germany, 
the study of foreign languages is en- 
couraged. English is most popular, not su 
much because the Russians admire England 
as because they admire the industrial effi- 


Youth Is Trained in Soviet Russia 


ciency of the United States. French is also 
a popular language. German, which once 
led the field, has fallen far behind since 
the rise of Hitler, and its study is no longer 
encouraged. In furthering an international 
point of view, a great deal of attention is 
devoted to foreign literature. Shakespeare, 


the French novelists, Mark Twain, and 
other distinguished foreign writers are 
studied in translation. Also in contrast 


to German trends, girls are encouraged to 
study and compete with men for scholastic 
honors. As a result, the women attending 
Soviet colleges at present account for 40 
per cent of the total enrollment. 

As in Germany, the study of military 
subjects and athletics go hand in hand. 
Both are regarded as highly important. 
There is a great deal of emphasis on 
militarism, and considerable glorification of 
the Red Army, but this form of teaching is 
by no means as intense as in Germany. 
It is confined largely to political courses. 
Russian students are not told that Russia 
has great wrongs which must be redeemed, 
whether by peace or war. They are told 
that Russia will fight if attacked, and that 
the danger of attack is great. Every man 
must undergo a period of military training. 
Although the emphasis on arms and muni- 
tions is strong, peace is still taught as 
an ideal in Russian schools, and great stress 
is placed upon it. Peace, of course, is what 
Russia needs to continue her Communist 
experiment. 


Athletics 


athletics, the Russians 
have labored under the same difficulties as 
they have in building up a school system. 
Twenty years ago they had to start from 
scratch. There was no sporting tradition 
in Russia as there was in Britain, Germany, 
the United States, and other nations. And 
there was very little equipment to start 
with. There was also an ingrained dis- 
trust among Communist leaders of such 
‘aristocratic’ sports as tennis, fencing, 
polo, golf, and so on. Faced with the 
lack of sporting traditions, lack of equip- 
ment, and with the difficulty of finding 
popular “proletarian” sports, slow headway 
was made for many years until a more 
liberal view came to prevail. Today the 
old stigma has been withdrawn more or 
less from the ‘aristocratic’ games, and 
even the Red Army has its polo team. 
The most outstanding characteristic in 
Russian sports has been that of mass games 
and exercises. 


In developing 


Physical culture and sport 
groups with total memberships of nearly 
10,000,000 are responsible for the purchase 
of most equipment today. The youth organ- 
izations encourage it also, but they differ 
greatly from those of Germany. Whereas 
the German youth groups try to bring all 
German youths of certain age limits to- 
gether under one leadership, the Soviets 
are more interested in building up special 
groups of picked youths. The komsomols, 
which are the most important group, are 
exclusive in their membership, and con- 
stantly thin and weed out their ranks by 
‘purging’ those who are either not active 
enough, or orthodox in actions. 

While the students in Russia today are 
given a much more conservative education 
than they would have been given 10 years 
ago, the Communist theory remains domi- 
nant in their education. This is particularly 
true in classes where history and economics 
are taught. The Communist theories of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin are pre- 
sented as gospel truth. Students may 
discuss the manners in which these theories 
may best be put into practice, but no one 
would think of raising the question as to 
whether any one of them should be put 
into practice. The writings of Soviet 
leaders may be discussed as to meaning, 
but they may never be questioned as to 
accuracy or wisdom. Thus in writing, his- 
tory, sociology, economics, politics, and so 
on, initiative and self-confidence among 
students are snuffed out at the very start. 
As a result, the policy of rigid political con- 
trol has done much to nullify the benefits 
of 20 years of experiments and development 
in the Soviet educational system. 
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On the left is a typical relief family photographed in the home. 


Congress Considers 
New Relief Measure 


(Concluded from page 1) 


recipients of work relief. Heretofore the 
government has paid the “prevailing wage” 
to skilled relief workers, that is, it has 
paid them at the same rate per hour or 
day as men doing comparable work are 
paid in private industry. This practice 
was adopted as the result of pressure from 
labor unions. which declared that if the 
government maintained a low hourly wage 
scale, private employers would be encour- 
aged to do likewise. Wages throughout 
industry would be driven down and this 
would lead to further depression and un- 
employment. 

But the government cannot now provide 
continuous employment to relief workers 
on such a scale, because no one on relief 
can receive more than a “security wage” 
—a sum varying from $26 to $94 a month 
depending upon the type of work per- 
formed and local living costs. This means 
that a relief worker is employed, as a rule 
no more than 40, 50, or 60 hours a month. 
The rest of the time he is idle 


New Pay Plan 


The House voted to abandon the pre- 
vailing wage. The bill which was passed 
provides that all relief workers, skilled or 
unskilled, shall be kept employed 130 
hours a months in order to earn their se- 
curity wage. On behalf of this change, it 
is argued that the prevailing wage require- 
ment resulted in confusion and inefficiency 
It made it difficult for the supervisors of 
relief projects to plan jobs on a systematic 
because of the rapid overturn of 
workers, and it gave those on relief ample 
time to engage in work on the side if they 
found an opportunity to do so. In op- 
position it is said, as before, that low re- 
lief wages will tend to drive down wages 
throughout industry as a whole 

Another outstanding modification of the 
relief system provides that on October 1 
all those who have been relief 
for a period of 18 months or longer shall 
be dropped from the rolls. They will have 
to wait two months before they can be 
readmitted for another 18-month period 
Exemptions from this ruling are made only 
in the case of war veterans and heads of 


basis 


receiving 


families 45 years of age or over 

This provision is designed to discourage 
relief workers from making a “career of re- 
lief.” Figures show that one out of every 
six persons on relief have been 
ously on the rolls for more than 
years 


continu- 
three 
Either they could not or did not 
find other employment. It is that 
removing these steady recipients from the 
lists after 18 months will stir them to find 
private employment, and will at the same 
time make room for other needy individ- 
uals awaiting work relief. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the 
provision is too rigid, that it is needlessly 
harsh and cruel. It is admitted that there 
are some who find relief the most conven- 
ient way of living, but the majority of peo- 
ple on relief, it is claimed, are eager for an 
opportunity to work elsewhere. To drive 
them off the relief rolls and subject them 
to two months of suffering because they 
have been unsuccessful in securing private 


said 


THESE ARE ON RELIEF 


employment is, it is said, a heartless way of 
treating them. 

Equally controversial in the House bill 
is the provision which cuts off or cur- 
tails the so-called “white-collar” projects 
which the WPA has been carrying on. In 
order to give work to needy professionals, 
artists, writers, and others, the government 
has paid them to do the kind of work to 
which they have been accustomed rather 
than put them on regular relief jobs. The 
Writers’ Project. for example, has begun 
the task of preparing extensive guide- 
books to states and localities. The Federal 
Theater Project has sponsored plays pro- 
duced and acted by actors on relief. Re- 
search projects have been inaugurated, art 
has been encouraged and sponsored, and 
in general efforts have been rhade to keep 
intellectuals and artists busy in their own 
lines of endeavor 

To many critics of the relief adminis- 
tration these white-collar projects repre- 
sent the highest 
of useless, 


form of “boondoggling,” 
wasteful work. They charge 
that the projects are overloaded with ad- 
ministrators and officials of various classi- 
fications, that the workers employed on 
them tend to remain too long in their 
positions and too often have not the neces- 
sary qualifications for the work they are 
supposed to do. 

So the congressional axe was swung at 
these projects, and it was aimed chiefly 
at the Federal Theater Project. The House 
ordered that the Federal Theater be aban- 
doned completely. House members claimed 
or suspected that the Federal Theater har- 
bored radicals and communists; they did 
not like some of its productions which were 
accused of having a left-wing flavor. So 
they decided to cut it out entirely. 

WPA Administrator Harrington 
deep regret over this action. He claimed 
that the Federal Theater was doing useful 
work in providing relief to needy actors. 
The Federal Theater currently employs 
over 8,000 people; it has produced plays 


voiced 


Center is a production of the Federal Theater Project, killed under the House bill. 


which have won praise and been well 
attended by the public. Brooks Atkinson, 
dramatic critic of the New York Times, 
wrote that ‘among the 2,600,000 (on re- 
lief) it would be hard to find another 
group of 8,040 that has accomplished so 
much and given so rich a social return on 
the money.” A strong fight to save the 
Federal Theater is expected in the Senate. 

Other white-collar projects may be con- 
tinued, under the House bill, provided 
that states and communities sponsor and 
contribute to them. It is pointed out 
that with a single exception all other na- 
tionwide projects are carried on through 
the cooperation of community, state, and 
federal government, and that only these 
white-collar projects have been sponsored 
and exclusively financed by the federal 
government. 

In reply it is said that few communi- 
ties would undertake to sponsor white- 
collar projects because the contributions 
of workers on such projects are somewhat 
intangible in nature. This is why the WPA 
has felt it necessary to use its own initia- 
tive in sponsoring this type of work relief. 
Communities are more interested in side- 
walks and bridges than in music and art 
projects. But white-collar projects have 
won praise in many quarters. For example, 
a group of 44 publishers recently united 
in a declaration to Congress in support of 
the entire Writers’ Project. 


Building Projects 


Also of importance in the House bill is 
the provision which limits the amount of 
money which may be expended on WPA 
building projects. The House originally 
wrote a $25,000 limit on individual proj- 
ects but there were so many protests that 
this would cripple the WPA that the limit 
was raised to $50,000 apiece for federal 
buildings and $40,000 for other buildings. 
The charge was made that many WPA 
projects have cost far more than they 
would have cost under ordinary contract. 
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“Now, Timmy,” said the geography teacher, 
“how do you know the world is round and 
hangs on nothing in the air? How do you 
prove it?” 

“T don’t have to prove it,” 
“I never said it was.” 

—Portland OREGONIAN 


replied Timmy ; 


A teacher was explaining to his class that 
“ous” at the end of a word meant “full of,” 
and he gave as an example “joyous” which, 
he explained, meant full of joy 

“Now, boys,’ he said, “give me 
example.” 

Up went a small hand. 


another 


“Please, sir, pious.” 


—CLIPPED 
A bricklayer working on top of a high 
building carelessly dropped a brick which 


landed on the head of his helper below. 


“You better be careful up there,” the 
helper shouted. “You made me bite my 
tongue.” —Capper’s WEEKLY 


“How did your potato crop turn out, old 
chap?” asked one ardent amateur gardener 
of his neighbor. 

“Splendid,” replied the other. “Some were 
as big as marbles, some as big as peas, and, 
of course, there were quite a lot of little ones.” 

—CLIPPED 


A representative body of master plumbers 
cailed on a humorous weekly to present a 
protest against the plumber jokes which the 
weekly constantly printed. 


It is rumored that one of the delegates had 
to go back for the protest 


Montreal STar 





“Madam, let me rescue you from the drudgery of 
cleaning sinks and pans and other odious jobs.” 
WOLFE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 





WPA PHOTOS 


Right is an average WPA street construction project. 


Too 


fancy 


much money has been wasted on 
building projects. it was said, and 
some way must be found to impose econ- 
omy and greater efficiency in construc- 
tion. Some object to the limitation, saying 
that it will force the abandonment of 
useful building projects and _ necessitate 
unwise economy in others. 

There are many other details in the 
relief bill governing points of administra- 
tion. One which will be particularly fought 
in the Senate provides that a three-man 
board, composed of two Democrats and 
one Republican, be placed at the head 
of the WPA instead of a single adminis- 
trator. The purpose of the ruling is to 
guard against politics in relief, and to 
place additional checks on the spending 
of relief money. It is claimed, however, 
that a three-man board would mean more 
instead of less politics, and that it would 
seriously interfere with efficiency. 


Curb on Politics 


As a further curb on politics in relief 
the House bill stipulates that the political 
use of WPA jobs shall be considered a 
felony instead of a misdemeanor—render- 
ing the guilty liable to heavier punishment. 
The House, however, did not pass the 
stronger Hatch bill, already enacted by 
the Senate, which makes it a crime for 
WPA officials, and numerous other political 
appointees to attempt to influence elec- 
tions. The Hatch bill is a permanent 
measure, whereas the provisions against 
political activity in the House bill will 
expire when the appropriation gives out— 
well before the 1940 elections. 

Finally, there are clauses in the bill 
requiring all WPA officials to take an oath 
of allegiance to the United States, clauses 
barring from relief aliens and all who ad- 
vocate forceful overthrow of the govern- 
ment. 





These last provisions are aimed directly 
at the Workers Alliance, the union of relief 
workers which was accused by congressmen 
of harboring communists and communist 
sympathizers. The union was charged with 
trying to organize relief workers for politi- 
cal purposes and one of the chief purposes 
of the House bill is to undermine this or- 
ganization. Curtailment of the white-collar 
projects will weaken a principal source of 
support for the union since it naturally 
relies considerably on the more intelligent 
and more vocal workers. The 18-month 
limitation on relief work is designed. among 
other things, to interfere with the regular 
payment of dues and to prevent the Alli- 
ance from claiming that the union keeps its 
members on relief. Members of the Work- 
ers Alliance are bitter about the bill. They 
deny any subversive intentions and declare 
that they are only trying to do what any 
good union should do, and that is to secure 
reasonably decent treatment for those who 
are on relief. 

A bitter fight on the House bill is ex- 
pected to develop in the Senate. The ad- 
ministration is opposed to some of the 
restrictions placed on relief by the House 


and will try to have them removed. Others 
charge that the House bill will work 
great hardship on thousands of people 


who depend upon relief for a bare liveli- 
hood. It is noted, however, that the bill 
passed the House by a large majority 
and the Senate is not expected to insist 
upon many changes, 











